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For Friends’ Intelligencer. falo reservation at 3 o’clock. The Council 
A MEMOIR OF ELIZABETH NEWPORT. House is a large building, finished very much 


(Continued from page 565.) after the manner of modern “ Churehes.” The 
‘ ‘ ; da house was full. The Indians were well dressed 
J. Hi. A.’s Diary Continued. and it was a deeply interesting occasion, far 
On Third-day morning we had a meeting | surpassing that at Cataraugus. We had the 
at Abbott’s Corners in a Presbyterian meet- | Chiefs trom all the reservations assembled in 
ing-house. The minister belonging thereto | council. The interpreter was a young man 
was the same who officiated at the funeral to| who expected to marry a white girl, the 
which I have previously afluded. He said | teacher among them. His native grace was 
he did not think that the language at that | striking. 1H. first spoke to them, then G. M. 
time, in relation to those who preached for | Cooper, after which E. had considerable to 
money, Was too severe; it was not harder than | communicate, and at the conclusion of her 
such deserved. He otlered the meeting-house | impressive discourse she addressed the young 
again for our use, which we felt it right to| interpreter. I cannot portray the scene ; every 
accept. Elizabeth and H. Sexton had both | tender syinpathy was enlisted for the poor 
much to say and it was an excellent meet- | Indians under a view of their past and present 
ing. I never saw so much openness in the | trials. E. appeared in supplication without 
minds of all classes to receive Friends. | an interpreter, and under its baptizing power 
The Orthodox Friends at Hamburg offered | many of the Indians shed tears. I can only 
their benches to accommodate us, and many of | give the outline of our labors. Iam eutirely 
the * strictest” attended some of our meetings | convinced my peace consists in being here. 
aud said “ Elizabeth preached true doctrine!” | 14th.—Fiith-day spent in Buffalo and had 
Aiter the last meeting, we had not gone more|a meeting in the evening in a Unitarian 
than a quarter of a mile, before E. said to me, | Church, which was satisfactory. At this meet- 
“we must go back to Boston.” ing a circumstance occurred of an unusual 
The next day we had another appointed | character. Elizabeth found that, contrary to 
meeting there; the notice was short but the| the usual practice among Friends, she must 
house was filled and the meeting was a favored | read a portion of Scripture. Turning to J. H. 
one. The labor was close on account of a luke- | A., she asked him to turn to the 14th chapter 
warm spirit. We rode 7 miles to attend this| of John. He replied, thou must do it thyseif. 
meeting, the same distance to dine, and then Finding there was uv other way for her, she 
8 miles to attend another meeting at the Buf- | arose, opened the |») ie before her at the very 
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plac e she desired, and read the first 12 verses 


of that chapter, and then proceeded with her | 


discourse. When asked why she did so, she | 
said, “I found I could not reach the minds of 
the pr ople in any other way. The discourse 


ie followed was said to be remarkable 
or power and perspicuity. 

ie Sixth-day morning rode 2 
Falls of Niagara, where we 
hours in wonder and amazement. 

16th.—On Seventh-day travelled 25 miles 
to E Iba and had an appointed meeting at : 
0 clock. Some very close doetrine 
livered to a man who was intempe — He 
was seriously warned to retrace his steps 

17th.—Rode 13 miles to breakfast and then 
4 to meeting. In the afternoon had an ap- 
pointed meeting at Rochester, which was a 
very favored time. 

On Second. day morning attended the fu- 
neral of Allan Frost’s d: aught: r, aged about 
17 years. In the afternoon were at an ap- 
pointed meeting at 4 o’clock, after which we 
rode 16 miles. Travelled this day 30 miles. 
We can but believe that the ‘ back fitted 

burden,” when we take into consid- 


2 miles 


was ng 


for the 
eration the frail physique of FE. N. 

The mind of our friend was drawn south- 
ward, which we found to be a settlement of 
Friends who have an indulged meeting about 
51 miles up the Gunpowder River; it is a 
branch of Rochester Monthly Meeting. We 
had an evening meeting there on the 19th, 
composed mostly of those not in membh« 
with us. E.’s testimony was a powe rt ful one 
to the allsufficiency of the light within for 
the guidance of man. 

Her eo was to call away from men, from 
books, or any outward help; of which I have 
no ies there was great need, for though the 
people are zealous, they do not »ppear to be 
spiritually minded. 

Had an appointed meeting at Woodsville 
on Fifth-day evening in ase thool-house. There 
are a very few Friends in the neighborhood, 
and usually they hold their meetings in a 
private house. ‘The school-house was crowded, 
a number came from Danville, 2 miles distant. 
Several men who were not members, were 
spoken to so clearly that they acknowledged 
that “their states were opened in so remark- 
able a manner, 
like the woman at ‘Jacob’s well,’ for they 
had found one who toid them all things that 
ever they did.” 

On Sixth-day we rode about 44 miles to 
Scottsville. The next afternoon had a meet- 
ing at Wheatland. Next morning, after a 
religious opportunity in W. Cornell’s family, 
with whom we had lodged, went to meeting 
at Henrietta. E. had “close work with indi- 
vidual states. Elizabeth’s mind not being! 


rship 


to the | 


spent several | 


that it caused them to marvel | 
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clear of Rochester, we returned to that city, 
‘and Friends meeting-house be ing small, the 
Baptists offered theirs for an evening meeting. 
The house was crowded, also the aisles, win- 
dows and doors, and the street, as far as the 
voice could be heard, was filled with an atten- 
It was comget ited that 500 peo- 
p le went away who could not get near enough 
to hear what was said. Hundreds were there 
who knew nothing of the principles and testi- 
monies of Friends and had never heard a 
woman preach. EF. illustrated the views held 
by our Society and clearly demonstrated the 
testimonies of Truth as we understand them, 
and also what constitutes a pure gospel minis- 
try. Said 
true minister, but had no sympathy with one 
who “ would preach for hire, or divine for 
money ”’ which seemed too much like making 
merchandize of the gospel. She directed all 
| to the ** light within,” w hich ever preserves 
from sin, if man is obedient to its teachings 
in the soul. For more than an hour the peo- 
ple sat in remarkable silence, listening to the 
words as they fell from her lips. A solemn 
quiet reigned even in the street ; it was such a 
time, the people say, as was never before 
Known in that city. There was a convention 
being held, and many strangers from miles 
around were in the town, and most of them 
were at the meeting. A number who have 
attended E. N.’s meetings, have said that her 
testimonies upon the subject of a hireling 
ministry ‘are searching, but are clear and 
convincing.” I have been told by many per- 
sons ot different denominations, that they 
could not but unite with her, the truth was 
spoken with such authority. There is abund- 
ant evidence, that He who sent her is able : 
open the way in the hearts of the people ; i 
has indeed been marvellously wenifeated | 
Many zealous professors of religion have been 
shaken to the centre. The sketch that I 
have given falls short of the reality, but no 
praise belongs to E., except as a fuithful ser- 
vant of the Lord. 


| tive audience. 





| 28th.—Fifth-day attended Farmington 
Monthly Meeting, held at Macedon. E. N. 


had close labor on account of several different 
states present. 
| friends called to see us and we enjoyed their 
company. On Sixth-day went to Palmyra to 
visit the amilies of that Prepar: ative Mee ting. 
Were met by Pliny Sexton, he having been 
appointed to accompany us in the service. 
There were 14 families, and the visits all 
proved very satisfactory. 

On First day we were at Farmington Meet- 
ing, where E. had much service. On Second- 
day we commenced visiting the families of 
Farmington meeting, and after some very re- 
freshing seasons, with a great deal of hard 


she had no controversy with any - 


In the afternoon a number of 
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labor, we completed our work on Sixth-day, | step forth in the will of the creature without 
the 5th of the month. H. Pound was with us| waiting jor the divine command. 
throughout these visits,and he toldmethat“he}| It is with heart-felt gratitude that I ac- 
was well acquainted with all their members, | knowledge the favor of having a dear aunt 
and in no instance could he have - scribed | who feels such an interest in one who regards 
them more truthfully than E. had d one, al- | herself as unworthy of it, although all my 
though she was a stranger to them all.’ He | life-long L have received the strengthening in- 
had often found it necessary at the close of a | fluences which have flowed from thy pen, “and 
visit to tell the people that nothing had been| which have had a tendency often to cheer 
said about them to E., and to encourage them|amid gloom. I have lately been looking 
to receive her testimony as a visitation from | over some letters long since written, in which 
their heavenly Father. is manifested the same maternal solicitude, 
7th.—On First-day attended Macedon] mingled with admonition and ‘counsel suited 
meeting, which was large and satisfactory. We|to my condition. The encouragement then 
had expected to proceed at once to William- | given, I ieel, could only have proceeded from 
son, but E. felt it required of her to attend the | a mind that had been ‘deeply impressed with 
funeral of George Smith, an elder of South | the solemn responsibility of one upon whom 
Farmington meeting. The succeeding four} such a gift as had been given me had been 
days were occupied in visiting tamilies. conferred. 

On First-day had a large meeting composed| While tears of thankfulness dimmed the 
of all classes. E’s discourse was lengthy and | eye, my prayers were earnest that I might 
impressive. Then returned to D. H.’s, having | witness preservation from false presentations 
ridden to-day about 18 miles. Soon after we| or imaginations; that there might be such a 
arrived, Hugh Pound came, saying he had for- | growth experienced under the sanctifying in- 
gotten one family. It was then evening, but! fluences of heavenly love, as to preserve from 
it had been such a burden upon his mind, he | breaking in upon the silence of an assembly 
had ridden 6 miles to inform us. The néxt| without the constraining power of the gospel. 
day he took us to see the Friends. We then | I have sat at times under a sense of suffering 
proceeded to Waterloo. Spent next day there | during the communications of those I have 
and had a meeting in the evening in a Baptist | preferred to myself, and whom I have much 
Meeting-house. On Fourth- day were at Julien | esteemed ; and have desired by repeated bap- 
meeting, and on Fifth-day were at Galen. tisms, (if need be,) to be preserved from 

19th.—Sixth-day started fur home. Our kindling a fire of my own to enliven or warm 
daily rides varied from 40 to 45 miles. Pro-| the people, yet I feel assured that I am in as 
ceeded in a direct course and landed Eliza-| much danger as any one, and that it is only 
beth safe at her own home on the 25th of the | as the eye is preserved in singleness of purpose 


8th month, 1842. that I shall witness preservation. . . . . 
A Letter from E. Newport to M. Hill | SOLEBERRY AND KINGWOOD. 

a a In the Twelfth month, 1843, with the ap- 
. : at | probation of Abington Monthly Meeting, our 

My Dear Aunt :—After having been absent | ; 
tics seaside: donk: dtcaiaaieaicill ieee Nt} friend E. N. visited the families of Friends of 

ol S Fr Uv aeccoun nadisposition for ‘ 

5 OF INGISpORIOn 10% | Solebe rry, Pa., and of Kingwood, N. J. 


six or seven weeks, | went on Second-day and |} 7; 
- | Charles Kirk and Mary H. Schofield ( ‘Child 
obtained liberty to attend Bucks Quarterly | , ; an 


Meeti a - eee >. | Were her companions in this journey. 
Meeting, to visit the: meetings constituting it 

and appoint some meetings among those who 
are not members of our Society ; but I feel as 
yet very unlike it in every necessary requisi- | and there seemed some difficulty in the minds 
tion or qualification ; and it is to me a great | of Friends how to proceed. She told them if 


Extracts from C. K.’s Narrative. 
matter to set out again upon so important an ; they would furnish her with the names of 


E. was not drawn to visit all the families, 


engagement after a Jonger season of domestic | their members, she thought, although a stran- 
quiet and enjoyment than has been allotted me | ger to all, she would be ‘enabled to des ignate 
for several years. This respite has not lessened such as she was called upon to visit, and this 
the weight and responsibility of such a con-| was done. In a few instances those who acted 
cern. My mind during the year and almost | as pilots deviated from the list, but it was of 
a half that I have been at home, has not been | no avail, four she found nothing to do in such 
free from exercise, and many times it seemed | families, not even to attempt to centre into the 
as if the period was at hand in which to make | quiet. 


the offering, but the will has been accepted} On First-day attended meeting, in which 
and releasement given. I trust these seasons | the gospel was preached with power. In the 
have not been unprofitable for me, for indeed | afternoon visited several families. There 


I have a great dread of a condition that would were many deeply proving seasons through 
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this visit, for it seemed as if the “sword of the | fore thee, and the glory of the Lord shall be 
spirit’? had to be turned every way in order thy reward.” . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 
to ‘‘ guard the tree of life.”’ (To be continued.) 

In one house there lived a mother and | ars 
married son, making two families. The THE PROPHETS. 
mother came into the son’s apartment, so that Let no one imagine that there is no other 
there need be but the one meeting, but E. had | idea or administration of religion than the 
such close service for the young man that she = ; that the priest is the only person 





felt she must ask the mother to withdraw, among men to whom it is given to stand be- 
which was exceedingly trying to her; but by | tween heaven and earth. Even the Hebrew 
dwelling near the Fountain the streams of Scriptures introduce us to another class of 
which make strong the spirit, she was enabled | quite a different order; to whom, indeed, those 
to accomplish her work satisfactorily. After Scriptures owe their own truth and power, 
visiting the families we attended Soleberry | and perpetuity of beauty : I mean the Proph- 
meeting, which was a season of great labor, ets; whom we shall very imperfectly under- 
for the people were so eager to hear, that it | stand, if we suppose them mere historians, for 
made hard work for the poor instrument; but | whom God had turned time round the other 
E. was favored to keep near her guide and way, so that they spoke of things future as if 
“a holy quiet reigned supreme.” past, and grew so dizzy in their use of tenses, 

After this meeting we proceeded to King- | gs greatly to incommode learned grammari- 
wood, N. J. This meeting was composed of| ans; or if we treat their writings as scrap- 
but few families. Seasons of heavenly conso-! hooks of Providence, with miscellaneous con- 
lation were known among them. We had to| tributions from various parts of duration, 
feel the importance of having such Friends as | sketches taken indifferently from any point 
pilots as are impressed with the weight and | of view within eternity, and put together at 
responsibility resting upon those who visit | random and without mark, ov adjacei:t pages, 
families under a religious obligation, and who | for theological memories to identify ; first, a 
can appreciate their inability to enter into | picture of an Assyrian battle, next, a holy 
conversation espe cially upon trivial matters. family ; now, of the captives sitting by Eu- 
If such as are called upon to perform the phrates, then, of Paul preaching to the Gen- 
needful work of guides from place to place | tiles; here, a flight of devouring locusts, and 
would endeavor to enter into sympathy with | there, the escape of the Christians from the 
those who have gone forth without “ purse or | gestruction of Jerusalem; a portrait of Heze- 
scrip” in obedience to their Master's call, | kiah, and a view of Calvary; a march thr ngh 
there would be a realization of the concern, | the desert, end John the Baptist by the Jor- 
and these kind friends might become true | dan; the day of Peniccost, aud the French 
yoke fellows in the blessed cause of Truth. revolution; Nebvchsdsezzar and Moham- 


To J. H. A. from E. N. | med ; Calivula and the Pope—following each 

| other with picturesque neglect of every rela- 
| tion of time and place. No, the prophet and 
My Dear Friend :—“ There are many who | his work always indeed belong to the future; 
willingly cry hosanna to him who cometh in | but fer ctherwise than thus. Meanwhile. let 
the name of the Lord, but who are not bound | us notice how, in Israel}, as elsewhere. he takes 
enough in heart, to the pure seed of divine ; his natural station above the priest. It was 
light to watch and to suffer with it, when there | Moses the prophet who even made Aaron the 
is no form nor comeliness in it, and when it} priest. And who cares now fox the sacerdotal 
seems not otherwise to operate in the soul than | books of the Old Testament, compsred with 
by making the creature abhor itself.” This | the rest? Who, having the strains of David, 
language of that deeply experience Friend, | woule pore over Leviticus, or would weary 
Sarah Grubb, so entirely portrays a state | himself with Chronicles, when he might catch 
which thou my dear friend J., hast been| the inspiration of Isiah? It was no priest 
brought into sympathy with in seasons of deep | thai wrote: “Thou desirest not sacrifice, else 
trial and close baptism, that they revive as | would I sive it; thou dclichtest not in burnt- 
“life answering to life.” So far from any | offering; the sacrifices of God are e broken 





Anineron, TenrHgMontTH 20th, 1845. 


=? 
wish to be mounted on the King’s horse, the | spirit; a broken and a eortrite heart, O God 
2 i , > > 


desire is that the Lord’s hand may not spare, | thou wilt not despise.” It was no pontifical 
nor His eye pity until the work of sanctifica- | spirit that exclaimed ; “ Brine no more vain 
tion is completed. When the selfish spirit is | oblations; incense is an abomination to me; 
humbled and prostrated, how comforting is|the new moons and ssbbaths, the calling of 
this language: “ Thy light shall break forth as | assemblies, I cannot away with it; it is ini- 
the morning and ‘thine health shall spring | quity, even the solemn meeting: your new 
forth speedily, thy righteousness shall go be-! moons and your appointed feasts my soul 
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thateth ; they are a trouble unto me; [am 
weary to bearthem.” “ Wash you, make you 
clean.” 

@Whatever in these venerable Scriptures 


awes us by its grandeur aud pierces us by its} communion vouchsafed to himself, he neces- 


truth, comes of the prophets, not the priests; 
and from that part of taeir writings, too, in 
which ihey a. not coac2rned with historical 


prediction, but with some utterauce deeper | speedily creates it in those who feei his influ- 
[do not desy them this gift of | ence, drawing out and freshening the faded 


and greater. 
occasional intellectual ioresight of events. 
And doubtless it was an honor to be permitted 
to speak thus toa portion of the future, and of 
Jocal occurrences unrevealed to seers less 
privileged. But it is a glory far higher to 
speak that which belongs tv all time, and 
finds its interpretation in every place; to pen- 
etrate to the everlasting realities of things; 
to disclose, not when this or that man will 
appear, but how and wherefore all mea appear 
and quickly disappear; to make is telt, not 
in what nook of duration such an incident 
will happen, but from what all-embracing 
eternity the images of history emerge and are 
swallowed up. Lu this highest faculty the 
Hebrew seers belong tv a class scattered over 
every nation and every period; which Provi- 
dence keeps ever extant for human good, and 
especially to furnish an administration of 
religion quite anti-sacerdotal, Tais class we 
must procead to characterize. 

The prophet is the representative of God 
hefore men, commissioned from the Divine 
nature to sauctify the human. He bearsa 
message downwards, from heaven to earth; 
his inspirer beiag above, his influeace below. 
He takes of the holiness of God, eaters with 
if into ive souls of meu, aad acals therewith 
the wounds, and purifies tho taint, of sia. 
‘He is charged with the peace of God, and 
gives from it rest to the weariness and svlace 
to the grieis of men. Lnstead of carrying the 
foulness of life to be cleansed in ueaven, he 
brings the purity of heaven to make life di- 
vine. Instead of interposing himself and his 
mediation between humanity and Dsity, he 
destroys the whole distance between them; 
and ony fulfils his mission when he brings 
the finite miad and the infinite into immedi- 
ate and thrilling contact, and leaves the 
creature consciously alone with the Creator. 
He is one to whom the primitive and ever- 
lasting relations netween God and man have 
revealed themselves, stripped of every disguise, 
and bared of all that is conventional; who is 
possessed by their simplicity, mastered by 
their solemnity; who has found the secret of 
meeting the Holy Spirit within rather than 
without ; and knows, but caunot tell, how, in 
the strife of genuine duty, or in moments of 
true meditation, tae Divine immensity and 
dove have touched and filled his naked soul, 
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and taught him by what fathomless Godiead 
he is folded round, and on what adamantine 
manhood he must take his stand. So far 
from separating others from the heavenly 


sarily believes that all may have the same 
godlike cousciousness; burns to impart it to 
them; and by the vivid light of his own faith 


colors of the Divine image in their souls, till 
they too become visibly the seers and the sons 
of God. His instruments, like the objects of 
his mission, are human; not mysteries, and 
| mummeries, and such arbitrary things, by 
| which others may pretend to be talking with 
\the skies; but the natural language which 
interprets itself at once to every genuine 
man, and goes direct to the living point of 
every heart. An earnest speech,a brave and 
holy life, trath of sympathy, severity of con- 
science, freshaess and loftiness of faith,—these 
natural sanctities are his implements of power ; 
and if heaven be pleased to add any other 
gifts, still are they weapons all,—not the mere 
tinsel of tradition and custom,—but forged in 
the inner workshop of our nature, where the 
| fire glows beneath the breath of God, framing 
things of ethereal temper, Thus armed, he 
iays undoubtiag siege to the world’s con- 
science ; tears down every outwork of pretense ; 
| forces its strongholds of delusion; humbles 
the vanities at its centre, ani proclaims it the 
citadel of God. The true prophet of every 
age is no believer in the temple, but in the | 
temple’s Deity; trasts, not rites aad institu- 
tions, but the heart and soul that fill or ought 
to fill them; if they speak the truth, no one 
so reveres them; if a lie, they meet with no 
contempt like his. H2 sees no indestructible 
sanctuary but the miad itself, wherein the 
Divine Spirit ever loves to dwell; and whence 
it will be sure to go forth and build such out- 
ward temple as may suit the season of Provi- 
devee. He is conscious that there is no 
devotion like that which comes spoutaneously 
from tie secret places of our humanity, no 
orisons so true as those which rise from the 
common piatform of our life. He desires only 
to throw himself in faith oa the natural piety 
of the heart. Give him but that, and he will 
find for man an everlasting worship, and raise 
for God a cathedral worthy of his infiaitude. 
It is evident that one thoroughly possessed 
with this spirit could never be, and could 
never make, a priest; nor frame a ritual for 
priests already made. He is destitute of the 
ideas out of whica alone these things can be 
created. His mission is in the opposite direc- 
tion; he interprets and reveals God to men, 
instead of interceding for men with God. In 
this office sacerdotal rites have noo fuaction 


eS 
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and no place. I do not say that he must 
necessarily disapprove and abjure tbem, or 
deny that he may directly sanction'them. If 
he does, however, it is not in his capacity of 
prophet, but in conformity with feelings which 
his proper office bas left untouched. His 
tendency will be against ceremonialism ; and 
on his age and position will depend the extent 
to which this tendency takes effect. Usually 
he will construct nothing ritual, will destroy 
much, and leave behind great and growing 
ideas, destructive of much more. But ere we 
quit our general conception of a prophet, let 
us notice some characteristic sentiments, 
moral and religious, which naturally connect 
themselves with his faith ; comparing them 
with those which belong to the sacerdotal 
influence. 


In this faith, God is separated by nothing 
from his worshippers. He is nct simply in 
contact with them, but truly in the interior 
of their nature; so that they may not only | 
meet Him in the outward providences of life, 
but bear his spirit with them, when they go 
to toil and conflict, and find it still when they 





sit alone to think and pray. He is not the 

far observer, but the very present help of the 

faithful will. Nostructure made with hands, 

nay, not even his own architecture of the 

heaven of heavens, contains and confines his 

presence; were there any dark recess whence 
these were hid, the blessed access would be | 
without hindrance still; and the soul would 

discetn Him near as its own identity. No 

mean and ignoble conception can be enter- | 
tained of a mind which is thus the residence | 
of Deity : theshrine of the Infinite must have 
somewhat that is infinite itself. Thus, in this 
system, does our nature appear in alliance 
with the Divine, not in contrast with it; | 
inspired with a portion of its holiness, and free 
to help forward the best issues of its provi- 
dence. Human life, blessed by this spirit, 
becomes a miniature of the work of the great | 
Ruler; its responsibilities, its difficulties, its | 
temptations, become dignified as the glorious | 
theaire wherecn we strive, by and with the | 
good Spirit of God, for the mastery over evil. 
Worrhip, issuing from a nature and existence | 
thus consecrated, is not the casting off of guilt | 
and terror, but the glad unburdening of love, | 
and trust, and aspiration ; the simple speaking | 
forth, as duty is the acting forth, of the divine | 
within us; not the prostration of the slave, | 
but the embrace of the child; not the plaint | 
of the abject, but the anthem of the free. Is | 
it not private, individual? And may it not 
by silence say what it will, and intimate the | 
precise thing, and that only, which is at heart? | 
—whence there grows insensibly that firm | 
root of excellence, truth with one’s own self. | 
The priestly fancy of an hereditary or lineal 











eacredness can have no place here. The soul 
and God stand directly related, mind with 
mind, spirit with spirit; from our moral 
fidelity to this relation, from the jealousy with 
which we guard it from insult or neglect, does 
the only sanctity arise; and herein there is 
none to help us, or give a vicarious consecra- 
tion. And, finally, the spirit of God’s true 
prophet is earnestly prospeetive; more filled 
with the conception of what the Creator will 
make his world, than of what he has already 
made it; detecting great capacities, it glows 
with great hopes; knowing that God lives, 
and will live, it turns from the past, vener- 
able as that may be, and reverences rather 
the promise of the present, and the glories of 
the future. Itesteems nothing unimprovable, 
is replete with vast desires; and amid the 
shadows and across the wilds of existence 
chases, not vainly, a bright image of perfec- 
tion. ‘The golden age, which priests with their 
tradition put into the past, the prophet, with 
his faith and truth, transfers into the future; 
and while the former pines and muses, the 
latter toils and prays. Thue does the admin- 
istration of religion, in proportion as it par- 
takes of the prophetic or anti-sacerdotal 
character, involve the ideas of an interior 
Deity, a noble humanity, a loving worsbip, 
an individual holiness, and a prospective 
veneration.— James Martineau in the Christian 
Register. 
‘nemncesiltiiveseten 
ONLY TRUST HIM. 

It was a time of trouble. Afilictiou after 
affliction had come upon me till I was nearly 
overwhelmed. I said to myself one night as 
I entered my room, God has certainly cast 
me off. But I took up my Bible, and it 
opened to the words, “ For a smal! moment I 
have forsaken thee, but with great mercies 
will I gather thee. In a little wrath I hid 
my face from thee for a moment; but with 
everlasting kindness will I have mercy on 
thee, saith the Lord thy Redeemer.” The 
words seemed to burn in my soul. In the 
midst of my rebellious murmurings God bad 
spoken the words of assurance and comfort. 

And as I read on, “ For the mountains 
shall depart, and the hills be removed ; but 
my kindness shall not depart from thee, 
neither shall the covenant of my peace be re- 
moved, saith the Lord that hath merey on 
thee,” my life with all its imperfections, com- 
pared with God’s long-suffering, love and 
patience, rose before me, and in strong sup- 
plication I besought His forgiveness for the 
past, and faith to trust Him in the future ; 
and He who “ will in no wise cast out” any 
who comes to Him, I trust, graciously for- 


gave. 


O tried and tempted one! God sees your 
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suffering, hears your capeliention, wun’ in His 
own good time will answer. Only trust Him, 
and though clouds rise dark and ominous, 
remember they 

‘ Are Lig with mercy, and shall break 

In blessings on your head.” 
And when we no longer “see through a glas 
darkly, but face to face, ’ we shall thank God | 
for every trial, every affliction, and shall 
know then that = teen not willingly, 
bat in love. 








POWER OF SIMPLE PREACHING. 

A correspondent of the Western Advocate | 
contributes the following anecdote: 

“ Bishop Thomson told me that soon after 
he united with the church in Wooster, an 
exhorter of deep religious experience came 
into town every alternate Sabbath, ‘to hold 
meeting.’ A lawyer of prominence happened 
to attend church one day, when the exhorter 
from the country officiated. He wa: deeply 
moved by his knowledge of divine things, 
his religious fervor, and his artless, unstudied 
eloquence. Of his interest in the exhorter 
he said nothing lest he might betray his own 
feeling ou the subject of ‘religion. And in 
order to escape detection, he resolved to at- 
tend church every Sabbath. In this way he 
hoped to secure the benefit of all the implor- 
ing appeals of his rural favorite. The know- 
ing ones of the church observing his coustant 
and respectful attendance with them in their 
religious services, and knowing the exhorter’s 
marked deficiences in learning, concluded to 
secure the services of another brother, who 
had been favored with a better education, 
and who wielded a greater general influence 
in the community. Our lawyer stood the 
change as long as he could, and then said to 
some of the leading members, ‘ Where is that 
zuan who used to come from the country to 
hold meeting here?’ They trankly confessed 
to him that tl iey had made the change in the 
simple hope of cre ‘tting some one to occupy | 
the place who vy ould be more accept able to 
him, personally. ‘* Why,’ said the lawyer 
do not suce or for 





ee 


go to church to learn 





knowledge of letters, I go there tos a re- | 
ligion, and to learn something of epiri 

matters, and that man from the country has | 
more religion than any of you, and he can 
teach me more of that which I especially wish 


to know than any one you have had here,’” 
— Methodist. 

Do not be above your business, no matter 
what that calling may be, bu: ‘ae to be 


the best in that line. 


OBSERVE when others 
drop «= word of kiadness. 


are suffering, and 
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a 30 the more must be done by prayer and in- 





From ieee of Human Life. 
GRATITUDE. 

As the branches of a tree return their sap 
to the root from whence it arose; as a river 
poureth his streams to the sea, where his 
spring was supplied; 30 the heart of a grate- 
'ful man delighteth in returning a benefit 
| received. 

He acknowledgeth his obligations with 
cheerfulness; he looketh on his benefactor 
with love and esteem. 

And if to return it be not in his power, he 
nourisheth the memory of it in his breast with 
kindness ; he forgetteth it not all the days of 
his life. 

The hand of the generous man is like the 
clouds of heaven, which drop, upon the earth, 
fruits, herbage, and flowers; brt the heart of 
the ungrateful is like a desert of sand, which 
swalloweth, with greediness, the showers that 
fall, and burieth them in ils bosom, and pro- 
duceth nothing. 

Envy not thy benefactor, neither strive to 
conceal the benefit he hath conferred; for 
though the act of generosity commandeth 
admiration, yet the humility of gratitude 
toucheth the heart, and is amiable in the sight 
both of God and man. 

But receive not a favor from the hands of 
the proud; to the selfish and avaricious have 
no obligation; the vanity of pride shall 
expose thee to shame, the greediness of ava- 
rice shall never be satisfied. 

’ Rosert Dopsbey. 


sciiciasin 
SINS OF THOUGHT. 

In contending against sensual sins, the 
main etress must be laid on the principle of 
exclusion—the absolute keeping away of bad 
suggestions and imagery from the mind. 
Once in, the stain has struck on a substance 
so sensitive that, if not quite indelible, it is 
still terribly tenacious, and terribly prolific 
of sorrow. 

Ic is here with beginuings that we all have 
y to do, in ourselves and in our chil- 
Here, peculiarly, the battle is secret 
invisible. Not much can be said, and 


ren. 
and 


staniancous self-co: omand, expeiling the first 
| contan do, and eryii ig: “Cleanse thou 
me frou secret faults.” 

In respect to many sing, s 
| 0 jay be safe and even necessary: but there 
| are others where it is scarcely wholesome or 

profitable. Simple prevention, avoidance, 
the shutting of the eyes and ears, aud press- 
ing on to known duty, are the best sec urity. 
It dses not help wuch to go back and trace 
the ways of temptation. The wise man was 
right: “ Avoid it; pass not by it; turn from 
it and pass away.”’—WSelected. 
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MEN sometimes fear that religion will force 


on their attention that side of life which is 
painful aud terrible. They associate it with 
the sense of sin, with sorrowful repentance, 
with death and terrors beyond death. But 
that is a wholly wrong way to look at it. 
is not repentance that is painful. 
gal’s coming home to his father was not sor- 
rowful. It is while men are unrepentant tat 
they suffer; the moment they turn to God, 
they are in the avms of love. It is not re- 
ligion that tells us that suffering is in the 
world; we find that out for ourselves; the 
message of religion is that all these things 
work together for good to them that love 
God. Wherever our life breaks down,—ia 
our losses, our disappointments, by the side 
of dying friends, before the messenger that 
calls us away,—there, like an angel, stands 
the promise of God. No man walks so roy- 
ally in the world, none is so light-hearted, 
none finds such sweetness in joy, such cour- 
age in trouble, such happiness in -life and vic- 
tory in death, as he who puts his hand in 
God’s, and lives as the child of God.—H. W. 
Beecher. 
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WE have received an anonymous commu- 
nication signed “ A concerned Frieng.” As 
Friends’ Intelligencer is not read to any extent 
by Orthodox Friends, one class alluded to 
would not be reached by its publication in our 
paper, and those among us who may at times 
be “drawn out into words without life and 
power,” would, we think, be more helped by 
kind counsel privately administered. 


cintsnalibialaibihi winston 

“THe Propuets.”—To those whose relig- 
ious faith is simple, who, believing in the 
eternal principles of righteousness revealed, 
or implanted in the human soul, are concerned 
day by day to have the “inner man of the 
heart”? more and more conformed to it, the 
present aspect of the religious world is puz- 
zling and sometimes deeply discouraging. In 
proportion as the mind realizes the rest and 
quiet which result from an experimental 
faith in the care and guidance of a Heavenly 
Parent, does it desire that all may realize it, 
and in view of the unrest, the excitement, 
the lapse into the superstitions and dogmas of 
an unenlightened past, the plaintive appeal 
is often made, “ How long, O Lord, how 
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long?” Yet this appeal though prompted by 
earnest desire, is an evidence of our impa- 


tience at the slow progress of the human mind 


toward truth. This progress in order to 


It | be sure, must be alow, and it can only be 
! 
The prodi- | 


ascertained by comparing Jong periods of 
history. The rising tide of religious thought 
cannot be measured by watching each billow 
that comes in and again retreats, but its real 
advance can be noted by patiently watching 
some object on the shore. 


There is a principle of reaction, an elasticity 
in every healthtul mind, that compels it at 
times to take a cheerful view of things around 
it, and to see the sun breaking through the 
cloud. There is an anecdote recorded some- 
where, which whether a real incident or not, 
is fraught wlth instruction. At one of the 
sittings of a Yearly Meeting, where there had 
been some excitement and conflict of senti- 
ment, a Friend endeavored to restore quiet by 
remarking that it is recorded in Sacred writ 
that the temple of Solomon was built of squared 
and polished stones, which came together 
without the sound of the hammer: to which 
another Friend replied that there must have 
been a great deal of noise at the quarries! 
Let us remember that the temple of Divine 
Truth on earth is not yet built; that we are 
at the quarries; where our daily business is 
to do our part of the work. 


We hail with pleasure, whether emanating 
from members of our own Society oc any 
other, every clear testimony to the truth that 
the indwelling of God’s Spirit in the hearts of 
his childrea, was not confined t> ancient 
Scripture times, but that the Prophetic Spirit 
(using the term in its widest sense as including 
all whose spiritual eyes are opened) is still 
vouchsafed to us. In. this number will be 
found an article on that subject from the pen 
of the gifted James Martineau, lately pub- 
lished in the “Christian Register.’ The clear 
distinction drawn between the priestly and the 
prophetic offices, will be informing to many 
who, through a careless reading of Scripture, 
often unconsciously blend them; while his 
delineation of the character of the true 
“Prophet” might be used with advantages 
asa mirror by all who profess to speak in the 
name of the Most Higa. 


oH oe 
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Battrmorr YEARLY Meettne.—A friend | ed a committee to take the request into con- 
in attendance has kindly furnished the follow- | sideration, and report upon it. 
ing account; we hope next week to receive a| The afternoon sitting was first occupied 
continuation of the proceedings. with the appointment of clerks. The repre- 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Women |sentatives presented the names of Mary L. 
Friends commenced its sessions as usual at! Roberts and Eliza H. Walker, who were 
Lombard Street Meeting House, in Baltimore, | duly appointed, and entered upon their duties. 
on Tenth mo. 27th. Notwithstanding the | The minute of Rhoda O. Lamb, of Mt. Holly, 
inclement weather a large company assembled | N. J., was presented. The epistles from 
at the first sitting, embracing many from | Philadelphia, New York and Indiana were 
other Yearly Meetings. read, and a committee appointed to reply to 

After the calling of the representatives, the | them. The reading of the minutes of the 
representative committee introduced much 
expression concerning their labors for the 
abolition of the death penalty in Pennsylva- 
nia, District of Columbia, Virginia and Mary- 
land. Many expressed the hope that the 
time was not very far distant .when the true 
Christian principle, so long professed by 
Friends, would become the animating princi- 
plé of human government. 

Tenth mo. 29th.—The early part of the 
morning session was occupied in receiving a 
visit from J. J. Cornell. He had a message 
of hope for those mothers who were mourn- 


minutes of those in attendance from other 
Yearly Meetings were read, as follows :—for 
John J. and Judith H. Cornell, of Mendon, 
N. Y.; William Dorsey, of Philadelphia; | 

John D. Wright, of Oswego, N. Y.; Edmund | 

Willets, of Westbury, N. Y; William Web- | 

ster, of Philadelphia; Thomas Bonsal, of 
Sadsbury, Penn.; Mark and Louisa A. Wright, 
of Falls M. M., Penna.; Margaretta Walton, of 
Fallowfield, M. M., Penna ; Hannah J. Morris, 
of Short Creek M. M., Ind.; Sarah E. Hutton, 
of White Water M. M., Ind.; Mary Ann 
Undegraff, of Ohio; Ruth Foulke, of Short 
Creek M. M., Ind; Sarah S. Dagan, of Con-| ing the transgressions of their children, and 
cord, Penna.; and William Borton, of Chester | assured these of his deep conviction that their 
M.M.,N.J. A cordial welcome was mone etitions would be answered The 
ed to al! these Friends, and the business of the | Father had not forsaken the suffseing troubled 
meeting was proceeded with in the reading of | ones, aud their appeals to the throne of grace 
an epistle from Genessee. would be heard. 

He had known what it was to stand as on 
a narrow ledge, with inaccessible rocks on 
one hand and a yawning chasm threatening 
destruction beneath; but he had seen a light 
to guide in those days of danger and difficulty, 
and had been safely led to peace and assurance. 

He warned the mothers of little children 
that they were planting in their minds seeds 
either of future honor and usefulness, or of 
vanity, folly, and extravagance. We must 
reap a3 we sow, and he pointed out the danger 
which threatened the future of many little 
ones—io wander into the heights or into the 
depths; and he exhoried mothers early to 
train their immortal minds in the nurtare and 
admonition of the Lord. 

‘To those who had already dedicated them- 
selves to the service of the Most High, he gave 
the assnrance of his conviction that their 
prayers ‘or sanctification would be answered ; 


A message from the men’s meeting intro- 
duced the subject of the establishment ofa 
New Yearly Meeting, to be constituted of 
Blue River Quarterly Meeting, composed of 
Friends of [!linois and a part of Indiana and 
Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, in the 
State of Iowa, and embracing all the territory 
west of the Mississippi. 

The request for the establishment of this 
meeting was presented by Prairie Grove M. 
M., and their report stited that the concern 
had been the subject of correspondence be- 
tween the bodies of Friends interested in the 
proposed change for the past two years, It 
had bean reported on from time to time, under 
a weighty impression of the importance of the 
change, as involving the best interests of the 
Society, and especially the preservation of the 
youth among them. 

Both men’s and women’s meetings appoint- 
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to attend to little monitions of duty, but run 
not unsent. Vessels in the Lord’s house 
must be purified, beaten, formed and fash- 
ioned. But the cross of Christ is not so heavy 
as it seems. To him the adoption of a plain 
dress had been a great safeguard. 

Young women were cautioned to use their 
great influence for good; aud they were as- 
sored that it was in their power to save many 
of their young associates from intemperance 
and from other vices. 

To some of the aged who he believed had 
been dwelling too much in the past—not fol- 
lowing the Master onward, but looking back 
to the fathers—he said: “ Your manner has 
driven the young from you; you have re- 
quired that of them which the Spirit of Truth 
has not required.. Bring your eyes more 
closely to your God, and no longer measure 


Your own obedience will raise you to usefal- 
ness—noi the works of the past. Have char- 
ity and sympathy for the youth, and as the 
tendrils of affection entwine them, they will 
be raised and drawn forward.” 

The lowly and humble ones who felt ihem- 
selves of no value in the church, that they 
were all unheeded among the toilers iu the 
Lord’s harvest, must come out from their 
hiding places, and no longer say “ My family 
is poor in Manasah, and I am the least in 
my father’s house,” but do cheerfully the duty 
assigned, and greater work will be allotted. 
The progress is ever step by step. “ Be iaithful 
in the little aud I will make thee ruler over 
more.” Withholding tends to darkness and 
death. 


“Be willing to go when commanded. Let 
the prayer be, ‘O Father, do I understand 
clearly ? 
thy bidding.’” I: the building of the Lord’s 
house, the smaller parts, the bolts, the 


ri i 
pi 

the nails are as needful as the heavy timbers. 
After the Friends had withdrawn, the 
state of socieiy 


the 
query represented that many of the more re- 
mote meetings had not been held at times 


claimed the 


meeting. The answers to the 





To the ministry the word of counsel was, | 


Make the path plain and I will do | 


attention of 
first } 


yourselves by what the fathers have done. | 





es in regard to the use of intoxica- 


1; one, 
during the past year, and on many occasions, | 


also, the attendance had been very small.‘ tent. 





This led to much exoression of sympathy and 
exhortation to faithfulness. 

The replies to the second query acknowl- 
edged the general Christian love which pre- 
vailed among the different bodies of Friends, 
and disclaimed the evil custom of tale-bearing 
aud detraction. Excellent counsel was offered 
on this subject, and we were remicded that if 
any indulge in speaking evil of others, the 
love of the Father is not in them. 

In the afternoon session the answers to the 
third query in regard to the education of the 
children in Christian simplicity were consid- 
ered. Great neglect of Friends’ testimonies 
on this subject was admitted, but the view 
was presented that there was no especial 
religious character connected with any pre- 
scribed dress. Our testimony only extended 
to the observance of utility, simplicity and 
economy. This is the true root of the matter, 
and to real simplicity and frugality the atten- 
tion of Friends was called. The subject of 
unprofitable reading also claimed much at- 
tention, and far greater care on this vital point 
was recommended. 

The fourth query was then eatered upon. 
It was believed that the requirements of the 


ting liquors had been generally maintained, 
but that the other recommendations of the 
query were not so fully observed. 

The fifth query, calling up the important 
subject of providing for the necessities of the 
poor, was answered without the acknowledg- 
ment of any deficiencies. “As far as we 
know, the requisitions of this query are 
complied with.” 

The sixth query was answered very fully, 
no deviation having been made from any 
requirement of the discipline, except that in 
regard to bearing a testimony to a free gospel 
ministry. 

The seventh query was replied to thus :— 
“ Friends appear to live within the bounds of 
their circumstances, to be just in their deal- 
ings, and punctual in complying with their 
engagements.” 


~ --e>- 


Wuo is wise? He that leaius from every 
Who is powerful? He that governs 


his passion. Who is rich? - He that is con- 
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N. Y., Tenth mo. 28, 1873. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


Herewith I hand a copy of a letter received 
from Superintendent Barclay White, which 
I think will interest Friends generally as 
showing the progress among the Winnebago 
and Santee Indians. If you think it best to 
place it in the Intelligencer, you can do so. 

Respectfully, &ec., 
Wa. H. Macy. 


NortHERN SCPERINTENDENCY, 
Orrice oF Supt. InpiAn Arrains, + 
Omauna, Nes., Tenth mo. 13th, 1873. j 

Esteemed Friend :—I have just replied to a 
request of the Executive Committee of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting asking me to give my views 
relative to the plan upon which the Santee 
Industrial School should be opened, and the 
number of employees that will be required; 
and it hus occurred to me that perhaps it 
would be well to presest some views to the 
Executive Committee of New York Yearly 
Meeting, in relation to the same subject as 
connected with the Winnebago Indastrial 
School about to be opened at the Winnebago 
Agency. 

I present these views as suggestions only, 
and not with any desire to bave them adopt- 
ed, if the Agent of the Winnebagoes, or the 
New York Friends have any thing better to 
offer. 

With reference to the amount of funds re- 
quired to support the school, I consider that 
$10,000 per annum will be sufficient for its 
maintenance, in addition to the proceeds of 
the farm connected with the school. 

In accordance with this view, I have di- 
rected Agent Bradley to estimate for $2,500 
to defray the expenses of the school for the 
4th quarter of this year. 

I suggest that the following number of em- 
ployees will be necessary to tie success of a 
school of 80 scholars, viz: 

An experienced female teacher at a salary 
of $800 per year, including board, who shall 
also be principal of the Institution, and to 
whom all other employees in the schoo! shall 
be subordinate. 

An assistant teacher at a salary of $600 per 
year, including board, whose duties shali be 
assigned to her by the principal. 

A male teacher of agricultural and mechan- 
ical labor, at a salary of $800, including 


board, whose duty it shall be take charge of | 


the Winnebago boys, whenever they are not 
in the school room, and to instruct them in 
their various out-of-door avocations. 


He shall also attend to the purchasing of | 
supplies for the school, under the direction of | 


the Agent of tne tribe;—have an especial 
care of the boys after they have retired to 


their rooms for the night, and see that they 
are in order before going to their meals. 

A cook ata salary of $350 per year, includ- 
ing board, who shall have the entire charge of 
the dining room, kitchen and pantries, with a 
sufficient number of Winnebago girls to assist 
during the first half of the day, and in the 
afternoon their places to be exchanged with 
the same number who have been in school 
during the morning. After receiving instruc- 
tions from the cook for a limited period of 
time, say two or three months, they should 
exchange places during work hours, with girls 
from the laundry, sewing room, or nursery. 

A seamstress at a salary of $250 per year, 
| whose duty it shall be to instruct and assist a 
certain number of Winnebago girls at one 
time, in the cutting, fitting and making of 
garments for the pupils of the school, and in 
the use of sewing and knitting machines. 

A laundress at a salary of $250 per year, 
including board, who shall take the entire 
charge of the washing and ironing, and who 
shall put her own hands to the work, as in- 
deed all employees are expected to do, while 
instructing the Winnebago girls who may be 
detailed to assist, and to receive instruction 
in the performance of this duty. 

The laundresa shall also take the entire 
charge of the weekly scrubbing and cleaning 
that is necessary to be done in the lodging 
rooms of the pupils, the halls, school and reci- 
'tation rooms; but the cook with her assist- 
ants,.shall do all the cleaning in dining room, 
kitchen and pantry. 

Each white employee is expected to keep 
her own room in order. 

A nurse at a salary of $250 per year, in- 
cluding board, whose duty it shall be to take 
charge of all cases of sickness occurring in 
the school, and who shall also, with the assist- 
ance of the Winnebago girls under her charge, 
do the daily sweeping of the halls, the lodging 
rooms of the scholars, and make their beds. 

I wish it to be distinctly understood that I 
|consider it of the utmost importance, that 
'there should be such a division of labor, 
|among the girls of this Institution, as will 

insure to each one, every day, a portion of 














ti 
| time in the school room, and a portion in the 
work room—and also to each boy every day, 
a portion of his time in the school room, and 
|@ portion on the farm or in the work shop, 
| taking care that a// have the necessary time 
for recreation. 

I consider it important that the tood of 
| employees and scholars be in all respects the 
same, and that at least one employee preside 
;at each table during meal time, to preserve 
and maintain order. 

The principal of the school should have the 
‘power to detail one employee to any other 
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service than the one to which he or she was 
appointed, if emergencies arise requiring it. 

It will be seen that the salaries, if fixed as 
proposed above, would amount to $3,500, | 
leaving a balance of $6,700 for the board of | 
87 persons, or nearly $77 for each person per | 
year. This I believe is the smallest sum, in | 
addition to the proceeds of the school farm, | 
for which they can be boarded. 

I should be glad to recommend a larger | 
salary for the cook, laundress, seamstress and 
nurse, but the limited sum fixed upon for the | 
support of the school prevents it. 

I will in a short time direct Agent Bradley | 
to estimate for the furniture of the building, 
a pair of work horses, twelve cows, a farm | 
wagon, agricultural implements, mechanical 
tools, and clothing of school children. 

I have sent a copy of this letter to Agent 
Bradley,and should be glad to have your 
views and suzgestions upon the subjects herein 
named, and to have you send to the Agent | 
the names of suitable persons to fill the various 
positions in the Industrial School, :nd I will 
approve them. 

With esteem, thy Friend, 
Barciay WHITE, 
Supt. Indian a 
| 
| 
! 
' 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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From the Christian Union. 
LIFE IN NORWAY. 


2 ee 
0, Sic. 


Tromsor, Norway, June 

A glance at the map will show that Trom- 
soe is the most rortherly city or town of any 
considerable size in the world; and, indeed, 
I think there is but one town—Hammerfest 
—above this. We are here, as you see, quite 
within the Arctic circle. Since about the 
first of June the sun has not been once out 
of sight, save as obscured by clouds; and 
for another month he wi'l forget to hide him- | 
self. You may truthfully say of Tromsoe, 
for two months in the year, that there is “no | 
night there.” At what should be midnight, 
he may now be scen exactly in the north, 
and apparently about an hour high, or some 
five or six degrees above the horizon. And | 
that he not only gives light at that, to us, 
unseemly hour, but heat, is proven by the 
use of the common burning-glass. Holes | 
burned in the hat or coat or pocket are the 
trophies which travellers carry away to! 
prove the existence and power of this mid- | 
night sun. At mid-day the sun is in the} 
south, but only at a height equal to that 
which we usually see during the short days 
of winter. Thus it is that we see here the 
entire circuit of the sun. He does not seem 
to go around the earth, as in lower latitudes, 
but to ride around in a great circle over our 
heads. No mountain peak, no isolated tree 
or house, but enjoys a daily sunskine on every 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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side at some time in the long day. Fortu- 
nate are we at home to have the sunshine 
during the day upon three sides of the house, 
but here the fiery chariot goes all the way 


around, 
I do not write thus minutely of a well- 


known fact because I think you are ignorant 


| of it, but because I wish, so far as I may, to 


impress a realization of its effects upon your 
minds. The fact is as simple as is the exist- 


' ence of Niagara falls; but as yon can only gain 
'an adeq:zate impression of the power and 
| majesty of those falls by a comparatively 


long and intimate acquaintance with them, 


|so muet you dwell not a little upon this un- 


usual position of the sun in its relation to 


|the earth before you fairly comprehend its 


scope. 
rience. 

And now I will try and answer the ques- 
tion which I suppose you wish to ask—‘ How 
does it seem to be in a continual day?” To 
a person in the least nervous it is exceeding- 
ly trying. Thero is a constant excitement 
in this continual presence of the sun which 
can only be overcome by drill. You must 
go to bed, not when you are sleepy, but, when 
your appointed hour arrives. And if you 
would rest well, neither daylight uor sun- 
shine should have a wakeful influence upon 


Such, at least, is my personal expe- 


|you. Light and sun are too welcome here to 
| be shut out with blinds, and hence the houses 


are quite unprovided with light obstructors 
of any kind. The people here usually retire 
about two o'clock, and about three o’clock 
something like rest prevails. 

I have known, by books, of the rapid 
growths and fruitfulness of the very short 
summers in these northern regions, but until 
now I could not comprehend it. The first 
cause seemed to be a peculiar richness of soil. 
Black peaty loam abounds, and this cannot 
but yield nourishment in abundance with 
even the commonest care; and this is supple- 
mented by the constancy of the sun’s rays 
and the unceasing daylight. The six weeks 
of sunlight, in stimulus to plant growths, 
must be equal to from three to five months 
of the alternate heat and chill in our own 
climate. When once it is started in life the 
plant pushes right on, and thus grows at a 
rate vhich, elsewhere, seems marvellous. It 
is thus, alone, that I can understand why a 
plant here will sometimes grow as much ina 
single day as in, perhaps, a week with us. 
But the number of plants cultivated here is, 
so far as I have observed, very small. Pota- 
toes are the staple, and I might say the only 
table vegetable produced. No doubt others 
might be growa with equal facility, but the 
people here have few wants, and they seem 
abundantly satisfied with this single and sim- 
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ple article of its kind. Hardy wild flowers 
abound, though their number is cot greut, 
and their seems to be no effort whatever to 
cultivate flowers out-of-doors. Judge, then, 
if you can, how strange it seems to find these 
Norwegians passionately fond of flowers! 
Every window, on every side of every house, 
is literally filled with them. The table on 
which I write has its contribution both in 
growing and in cut flowers, and nearly every 
meal is taken in their presence, whether it be 
at the hotel or on the steamer. The graves 
at the cemeteries are the only unsheltered 
places where cultivated flowers are to be 
found,.and here they seem almost as abund- 
ant as in the home-window. Not that they 
thrive well, but that loving hands constant- 
ly renew the supply. No sooner has an un- 
expected frost cut down the tentler stem than 
another and another treasure is brought from 
the warm fire-side as a fresh sacrifice. 

We usually regard the log-houses of our 
frontiers as simple make-shifts to be replaced 
at the earliest opportunity which advancing 
improvements will afford ; but what will you 
say to the fact that log-houses prevail almost 
exclusively in all the northern portion of 
this country? No. of the round logs to 
which we are accustomed are those houses 
built, but of somewhat smaller ones, nicely 
squared, and dove-tailed at the corners; and 
then the logs are cased over on the out- 
side with boards, and on the inside sometimes 
with boards and sometimes with plaster. Pa- 
per on the inside is the almost universal fin- 
ish. 
the squared logs. Of logs are made all the 
partitions. and, not uafrequently, the floor is 
of the same solid material. Nor do these 
logs seem to be a growth of this immediate 
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Nor have I yet finished with the use of 
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crowded our steamer with native passengers. 
And thus for two days we were in close con- 
tact with people representing every rank in 
life. The one great peculiarity which forced 
itself upon our minds, daily and hourly, was 
expressed in a single and oft-repeated sen- 
tence, “ What a happy people!” Many times 
a day I went up and dowu those crowded 
decks, scanning the faces as I went, and 
seeking to study the feelings which were there 
hidden. Except a deep thoughtfulness set- 
tled upon the face of one young woman, I 
cannot recall a face that did not beam with 
content. If vou will remember that nearly all 
these people were on the open deck, exposed to 
all weather, unsheltered; and that chilly 
showers were frequent, while the wind fed it- 
self from the snow-covered mountains which 
hemmed us in on every side, you may have 
a conception of the stress which I wish to 
lay upon my description of the faces as all 
beaming with content. There were parents 
and children; very old and very young; 
men and women; crowded to the merest 
standing-room—with no place to sleep and 
none in which to eat—driven to every device 
in getting hold of the box or tub which con- 
tained their earthly possessions on board, 
and in extracting therefrom something for 
nourishment; coustantly and of necessity 
incommoding each other to the very last de- 
gree. And through such trying circumstan- 
ces as these I was studying these people! Do 
you wonder at my surprise that they should, 
even thén and there, manifest happiness? Do 
you know any people in the world who would 
not break down under such an ordeal ? 
Would not sour looks and loud words, wrang- 


‘ling if not fighting, be the natural result of 
such a crowding, even fora half-dozen hours? 


neighborhood ; they must be brought from a | Yet this continued for eight times six con- 


considerable distance. 
is the argument by which they are made to 


materials, and a single glance at the simple 


| posite feeling manifested. 


Fashion or comfort | secutive hours, and in all that time I heard 
| no word which indicated so much as discon- 
supplant other and doubtless more economic | tent. 


Many a time and oft was the very Op- 
Kindness from 


habits of these people is enough to assure the | one io another rained in a perpetual shower. 


most skeptical that wood has proven itself 


the most desirable material with which to 
exclude the winter’s cold. Comfort, there- 
fore, is the inducement which prevails. 


lve a A 
| If ever goodwill was manifested among men, 


' 





it was by these people, thus crowded on this 
steamer. After this exemplification of Nor- 


| wegian lite I eculd accept the doctrine of 

















And now, having told you of the things | Norwegian honesty without the slightest 
in heaven above and of things on the earth, | qualification. The one key to the whole is 
shall I not sey something of the people with | that the people do, really and truly, love one 
whom is our present living and being? Nor- | another. This conclusion is abundantly jus- 
wegian honesty and simplicity are also things | tified by all my personal experiences. Our 
we read about, but we cannot comprehend | captain—Berg—of the Nordland, was one of 
them—especially if we come hither fresh | the kindest, most unobtrusive men whom I 
from the dishonesties aud trickeries of our| have ever met—not as a captain but as a 
New Yorks and Londous—until we have had | man. Always approachable ; always frank ; 
a little time for their study and actual expe- | brimful of kindness to everybody and even 
rience. Perhaps it was fortunate tor our lit- to the dogs, yet lacking no whit in general 
tle party that coming events at Tromsoe intelligence; he was such a man as one loves 
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the companionship of. Even the hotel peo- | 
ple forget avarice in kindliness, They evince, 
in many ways, solicitude your welfare, 
and a desire to make you, as their 
feel really at home. Honest thems 
they place the most implicit reliance in thei 
guests. That they would unhesi 
transport me and my effects on 
steamer without making the settlem of 
my bill a pre-requisite, I know by collateral 
evidence. Can you 
an American steamer as transporting a com- 


for 
guest, 
lves 


, 
yoatl 


pany of passengers to the en? of the voyage, | 


and then allowing them to go ashore without 


hindrance, on a simple promise from one that 


he will return and settle the account? And 
that they will do this not reluctantly or 
grudgiagly or with suspicion, but frankly, 
heartily, cheerfully? Had I not witnessed 
exactly so much as this with my own eyes, I 
could not have believed it, even of the Nor- 
wegians, for, to their shame be it said, tray- 
ellers are, sometimes slippery fellows. 
And what sort of a man should 
king of such a people? I have but just 
turned from a casual meeting with King r Os- 
ear II. at the church whither he had gone to 
hear the organ. A tall, kindly- loc oking, 
black-whis kered man he is, and in a kindly 
way he accosted one our party, shook 
hands with the eldest, and entered into con- 
versation for a few moments, in Engi 
with all the freedom of a home-horn, 
lican sovereiga. Hig habits life 
resented as ‘severely simple, and ot he 
makes himself as much at home and p2 co n 
mop among them as possible, I or i ithin 
two or three days, had all need/{ vide e, 
M .B. 
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THE IDYL 


A stately cedar spread his arms abroad, 
And, year a ye ar, his shapely towering head 
Was lifted higher toward the gracious sua. 
In his green depth the timid little bird 
Might rear her brood and sing her tender song 
Unharmed, unscared, secure in fortress green. 
The fury of the tempest, in his boughs, 
Was broken into choral melodies ; 
The pouring rain-storm, into gentle dew: 
And of the frolic snow he i crown 
Of magic beauty, roofing winter out. 
Then, shaking off the feathery coronet, 
He cased his twigs and every tiny leaf 
Ir sparkling crystals, borrowed from the sleet, 
Tiil every decorous bough was arched and curved, 
And a new transcient glory glittered bright, 
Flashing and smiling in the morning ray. 
But when the sun smiled softly, and “the breeze 
Danced in among the prisms, down they fell 
And crackled merrily beneath our feet. 


OF THE CEDAR. 


built 


So the great cedar grew rejoicingly, 
Until one autumn-time the maplc-tree 
Upon ? hill beyond, gleamed brightly out 


|} And I shall p 


conceive the officers of 
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in glorious gold and crimson. The cedar sighed, 
‘Ah for a regal robe like this of thine, 
My happy, happy sister and sad am TI, 
1d none, I fear, will love the gloomy tree. 


Sombre 


a little cree at his foot 
up in his green depths, 
And, pleading, said: ‘Ah let > lean on thee, 
Thou strong and constant cedar; Iam weak, 
And e1 foot will trample me, 

‘rish if thou help me not.” 
Then the kind cedar clasped the wandering hand, 
And safely climbed the little vine aloft. 
Her branches twined among the cedar’s boughs 
And.-drooped in graceful pendant sprays on high. 


And lo! when came the autumn-time again, 
And the tall maple donned her 
The graceful It the touch 
Of the Frost King, and the cedar strong 
Gleamed forth in wondrous grace and beauty. 


Then all men smile * Look,” 
cried, 
“ How beauteoug is our ancient cedar-tree !” 
But one, a preacher, thoughtful and most wise, 
Said, “Lo! the honor and the beauty which 
Adorns the age of Him, who in strong arms 
Upliits the lowly, shields the wandering.” 


Even then, 
With loy 


per 5 


l love looked 


ery passing 


glorious robe, 
Ampelopsis fe 


ray 


i to see her. they 
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LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


When the new ears come and the old years go, 
How, little by little, all things grow! 

All things grow—and all dec Ww— 

Little by little passing away. 

Little by little, on fertile plain, 

Ripen the harvests of golden grain, 

Waving and flasbing in the sua, 

When the summer at last is done. 

Little by little they ripen so’ 

As the new years come and the old years go. 


Low on the ground an acorn lies, 
| Little by little it mounts to the skies, 
| She dow and shelter for wande ring herds, 
Home for a hundred singing birds. 
| Little by little the great rocks grew 
Long, long ago when the world was new; 
Slowly and silently, s stately and free, 
Cities of coral under the sea 
Little by litue are builded—while so— 
The new years come and the old years go. 


{ 

} . : 

| Little by little old tasks are done; 

lo . a . : 
So are the crowns of the faithful won, 
So is Heaven in our hearts begun. 


With work and with 
play, 

Little by little the longest day 

And the longest life are passing away, 

Passing without return—while so— 

The new years come and the old years go. 


weeping, with laughter and 


PENEKFSE. 

The New Bedford Mercury publishes an in- 
teresting account of the work now in progress 
on Professor Agassiz’s School at Penekese. 
Although it is true that a large number of 
students have passed the season in studying 
specimens and dissecting, the institution has 
been and is in an unfinished state, though 
daily assuming an appearance which will 
ultimately compare favorably with the pic- 
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ture which the artists have permaturely given 
to the public. 
There are now employed upon the island 


some twenty men, most of whom are carpen- | 


ters, and the work is progressing verv rapid- 
ly. The two large buildings, or laboratories, 
which are one hundred and twenty-five feet 
long by twenty-five feet wide, are nearly com- 
pleted. he students’ rooms, which are in 
the second stories over each, are all finished 
with hard pine throughout, oiled and shel- 
lacked. 

The most of them are furnished with iron- 
frame bedsteads and the necessary articles 
of furniture, which are neat and in keeping 
with the general appearance. The connect- 


~ 


ing buildings between the two laboratories, | 
the dimensions of which are 40 by 25 feet, and | 
29 feet high, is finished so far as the outside | 


work is concerned, with the excepiion of the 
cupola, which is now being constructed to a 
height of 25 feet. The main room in this 


will be used for a lecture room, and a gallery | 


is to be built around the sides, which will 
furnish ample room for all who are to listen 
to the subjects to be discussed. That which 


was formerly a barn has been remodelled, the | 


lower story of which is now used for a dining 


room and the culinary department. The 


| of, which will be erected on the highest ele- 
| vation, about 100 feet above the level of the 
|sea. This will be used for observation and 
|other scientific purposes, and will afford a 
| pleasant place for a quiet siesta. Much dif- 

ficulty has been experienced the past season 

in obtaining good drinking water, one of the 
| principal wells having become dry. A very 
| large cistern will, therefore, be put into the 
| main building, and the rain water will be 
| properly filtered for drink:ng. A wind-mill 
| will also be built the first of next season, 
| which will be used for pumping salt water 
into the tanks of the aquariums, and some 
plan for supplying fresh water for the same 
| will also be decided upon.— Boston Transcript. 


ae tO 


BRAIN WORK. 


It will appear, then, that brain work, 
even hard brain work, does not neces» 
‘sarily conduce to disease. If, in any 
given case, it is productive of this result, it 
will invariably be found, on investigation, 
| that the work has been done under injurious 
| emotional conditions, such as the distractions 
| arising from anxiety, hurry, or the pressing 
sense of responsibility. Of all the organs 
|of the body the brain is the hardiest, the 
|most capable of exceeding its ordinary du- 























upper story has been finished off into lodging- | ties with impunity. Any extraordin&ry ex- 
rooms, and eight dormer windows have been | ertion thrown on the other organs is sooner 
put in with other improvements, which will | or later emphatically resented. The quality 
make the building when completed and paint- | of the brain which is most conservative of 
ed quite stylish in appearance, and it will its health is its versatility. One part of the 
compare favorably with the other buildings | organ may be frezh while another is jaded ; 
upon the ground. | it has the power of resting in parts that are 

The new barn, which has just heen com- | exhausted while it continues active in those 
pleted, the dimensions of which are 20 by 32 | parts that are still vigorous. One of the se- 
feet, with fourteen feet posts, although not of | crets of safe continued brain work is to vary 















very large proportions, will meet the require- 
ments of the school ard answer all their pur- 
poses. To the north of the stable a sheep- 
shed 20 by 54 feet will immediately be com- 
menced, which it is thought will be complet- 
ed when the season’s work is finished, about 
N-vember Ist. Forty feet back of the main 
building is now being constructed a splendid 
wall, which is to extend in a circuitous direc- 
tion for about three hundred feet. Upon the 
outside of this wall proper measures will be 
taken to carry off the water and the “ wash- 
ings” which flow down the high elevations, 


and the wall will protect in a great measure 


the inclosure, which is to be thoroughly 
graded and laid out. 


The workmen will probably finish up this 
season’s labors by the 1st of the coming month. 
Many improvements to the grounds are con- 
templated, which will undoubtedly be com- 
menced early next spring. It is thought that 
a few cottages will be erected for some of the 


professors, and an octagon building is talked 





| frequently the kind of mental occupation. 
| This is a species of mental gymnastics by 
which all parts of the organ of thought are 
exercised in turn. Even in many cases of 
cerebral exhaustion, change of work is prob- 
ably preferable to complete cessation from 
mental toil. The mind cannot lie long fal- 
low without bringing forth weeds. Through 
want of employment it becomes relaxed in 
tone, less amenable to discipline, and less 
| fitted for steady work. When the present 
| prime minister spent the greater part of his 
| holiday, after the exhausting labors of a 
heavy session, in writing “ Juventus Mundi,” 
he was the means of drawing attention to an 
important principle of mental therapeutics. 
Had he spent the same time in continenta! 
| travel, or on the Scotch Moors, he might in- 
deed have returned at the beginning of the 
session equally recovered from the effects 
of overwork, but he would not have been 
equally fit to resume his parliamentary du- 
ties. — Chamber's Journal. 
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For Frienda’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
TENTH MONTH. 


} 1872. | 1873. 
Rain during some portion of, ——-————|-_——_-—— 
the 24 hours.......e-seeceeee| 10 days.| 8 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day....| 3 “ 2 « 
Snow, including very slight| 
falls........ S<Sdessbenesboecesees 1 -. ~* ; = 


Cloudy, without storms.......) 7 “ 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted 


Mean temperature of Tenth} -——————| a 

mo., per Penna. Hospital.../55.32 deg. |56.99 deg. 
Highest point attained during| 

MONLD....cccossccsseee vereeeee- (80.00 180.00 
Lowest do. do. do..|37.00 “ |34.50 “ 
Rain during the month, do...| 5.36 in. | 5.88 in. 
Deatss during the montb.| 

being for 4 current weeks| 

for each year........00. waeens |} 976 
Average of the mean temperature o 

10th month for the past 84 years......)54.74 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during 

that entire period, 1793.........s0+++--/64.00  “ 
Lowest mean of temperature during that! 

entire period, 1827,........seseeeceeeerseeee/46.00 

COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
1872. 1873. 

Totals for the first six months 


| Ee | 
is 31 4 

TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, | — -———_ —— 
ETC. | 1872. | 1873. 





| 1,051 


of each year, : ‘ 16.33 “ 23.73 
Seventh month, . : 11.32 * 6.55 “ 
Eighth month, . > 8.31 12.28 * 
Ninth month, ; : 3.82 4.04 “ 
Tenth mont’, ‘ 5.36 é 5.88 ‘4 





Totals, . . . 44.04 “ 651.48 * 





Nothing especial in reference to temperatures ex- 
cept to remark that we have had an unusually 
pleasant fall, thus far, and that while 46 degrees is 
the lowest point ever noted for this month, to add 
that the mercury never descended into the “ forties” 
but on one other year during the jong period of our 
comparisons, viz: in 1836—49 degrees; also that it 
never reached as low a point as 50 degrees, except 
in five instances, viz:—1792, 794, ’96, 1838 and ’41 
—while in the ascending scale as high as 60 is only 
recorded three times, viz: 1793, 1861, 187¢, show- 
ing that the general range is beiween 50 and 6 de- 
grees 

The death rate for the month has increased.a lit- 
tle over last year, but it must be borne in mind our 
population is constantly on the increase. The first 
ice of the season occurred on the 29th of the month, 
while the snow recorde d above was not quite invisi- 
ble, and mingled with the rain of the 20th for a tew 
minutes J. M. Extis. 

Philadelphia, Eleventh month 1st, 1873. 

-—~or- 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
lith mo. 9, Upper Pitts Grove, N. J., 3 P. M. 





* ‘“ Kennet Square, Pa., 2 P. M. 
16 Valley, Pa., 3 P. M. 

6 “¢ Warminster, Pa., 3 P. M. 

5 ‘¢ Berwick, Pa., 11 A: M. 

a “« Penn’s Neck, N. J., 24 P. M. 

as 23 New Garden, Pa., 2 P. M. 

a “ Centredale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 


Philadelphia First-day School Unicn will meet 4+ 
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| West Philadelphia meeting-house, Sixth-day even- 
ing, Eleventh month 14th, at 7} o'clock. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Circular Meeting Committee will meet on Sixth- 
day afternoon, 14th inst. at 4 o’clock. 


Wituiam Eyre, Clerk. 


ITEMS. 

Tur Postal Treaty between the United States and 
Japan referred to some weeks ago, has not yet been 
ratified, and until it is ratified the postal charges be- 
tween the United States and that country will have 
to remain as at present. 

Tus survey of tbe great American lakes, under 
the direction of a corps of United States engineers, 
will be completed within a few years. The work is 
of some magnitude, and if it is to prove of perma- 
nent value, must be executed with great care. Gen. 
C. B. Comsiock, of the Engineer Corps, has charge 
of the survey, with headquarters at Detroit, Michi- 
gan. For the last two seasons the work of survey- 
ing the St. Lawrence river and Lake Ontario has 
occupied the engineers, and the surveys of that lake 
will probably oceupy two or three seasons more. 
A Bignal tower 100 feet high is being built in Os- 
wego, to facilitate hydrographic surveys, This work 
on Lakes Superior and Michigan has been nearly 
completed. 


ATLANTA University (Ga.), for the education of 
colored youth, is steadily winning the reputation of 
being one of the best institutions in the South. A ’re- 
cent account says: 

“Its pupils go before the various boards appoint- 
ed to examine teachers, and frequently win the 
schools in a contest with white competitors. Teach- 
ers are sent for fromall parts of Georgia. So great 
is the demand that at the close of the school nearly 

| a hundred of the students were already engaged as 
teachers. This demand for teachers is steadily in- 
creasing and is likely to increase for years to come. 
To meet this demand it is proposed to make the 
normal department more of a specialty than ever 
before.” , 

But, as schools multiply, the better class of stu- 
dents are demanding a higher education. to fit them 
for the professions. To meet this demand, the 








| 

trustees Organized a permanent college faculty at 

| their annual meeting, ard adopted a regular course 

of study, both collegiate aud preparatory.—Ex. Pa- 
per. 

j} Drax Costin Eneraxp.—Professor Leone Levi, 
in a recent lecture at King’s College on the subject 
of coal in England, stated, tbat of all the coal 
raised from the mines, seventy-five per cent. 
weni for manufactures, ten per cent. for export, and 
only fifteen per cent. for domestic purposes. One 
ton of coal 1s used to raise seventee” tons from the 
mines, and this expenditore will 1 elatively in- 
creased in proportion as the mines L come extend- 

| ed. Professor Levi calculates that there is coal 

| enough in the Exglish mines to last 300 years, al- 
| lowance being made for a natural increase in the 
amount of consumption; but as the price of coal 
| enters largely into the cost of manufactured arti- 
| cles, he urges the use, as far as possible, of water 
| power instead of steam, that the resourees of the 
country may be husbanded. ‘he price of coal has 
risen within two years about eighty per cent. in the 
market, the miners’ wages having advanced eighty- 
two per cent., and the consequence of this has oven 
Moa the quantity of iron exported.— Daily 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 





PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 8, 1873. 


No. 37. 








JOHN H. STOKES. | 

FRIENUS’ CENTKAL DRY GOODS STORE. 
NEW FALL GOODS OPENING DAILY; 
FINE OLIVE BOMBAZINES AND MOUAIRS; 
M4 DONNAS, THE FINEST IMPORTED; 
FRENCH MERINGS AND CASHMERES; 
NEAPOLITAN SILKS AND SILK SERGES; 
DIAGONAL TWILLS AND MIXED MOHAIRS; 
CREI'O0NNES AND POPLINS, beautiful shades ; 
NEW BOOK MUSLINS AND H’DKFS; 
WHITE and COLORED CASHMERE SHAWLS; 
BLAUK SHAWLS from $1.25 to $3.00 per yard; 
BLACK ALPACAS and MOUAILRS from 31 ets. to 

$1.25 per yard; 

FULL LINE of House Furnishing Goods ; 
HOSIERY, GLOVES AND UNDERWEAR; 
New Importation of Kid Gloves for Friends ; 


~ JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COmPANY OF PHILADA. 
701 ARCH STREET. 
CALEB CLUTHIER, President. 
. ALAN WOvD, Vice President. 


THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 
T. ELLWUOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
. DENTIST, 
Formeaty 421 Norra Sixta Straest, 


has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, ‘where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. : 
WILLIAM HEACOCE. 
GENERAL 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Firpset Steest, Paina. 

A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funeralsturnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
dodies in ice. f 

FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE; 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 
Naw York. 
SPECIAL NOTICB, 
Fatt and WixTEeR Opsyine. 

Just received a large lot of plain wool cashmere 
and sealskin shawls. Milliners and the general 
trade supplied with silks and plain ribbons at very 
low prices at _.. H. HAUSER, 

No. 140 Third Avenue, N. Y. City 
MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER," 
645 NORTH TENTH STRE&T, | 


PRILADELPHLA. 
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WEBER, CERNEA & 00., 
IMPORTERS OF CARPETINGS, 
No. 29 NORTH SECOND STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Invite the attention of Friends to their complete 
assortment of every variety of carpets for Spring 
trade. Choice designs and colorings now ready for 
inspection. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 
“NEW” 
ROTARY-HOOK, LOCK-STITCH, © 
FAMILY AND NO. 6 


SEWING MACHINES ? 


914 CHESTNUT STREET, 
~~. PHILADELPHIA. 


I. F. HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO 1005 RACE STRERT. 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 
a new and well selected stock. 


PRICES LOW. 


‘QUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the 


late 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 

Has always on hand a full assortment of all de- 
sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 
Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- 
sonable terms. 

GH Plain Coats a Specialty. 


8. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


| Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 

| and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 
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expericuce in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 
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FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 
ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, HALLOWELL & Cco., 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
STE * BANKERS, 
SAMUEL MAROT. 33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADA 
JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 
Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, We buy yap ap eae a Gor- 
Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c., 
Information given respecting all securities offered 
814 CHESTNUT STREET (2d floor), PHILA. on theneel ' 
Particulay attention given to the wants of Friends | — <4 
Weading Cards and Certificates; Visiting Prompt attention given to’ orders. > 
Oards and Engraving generally. MORRIS L. I WELL. 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING. eR ANA IRA 8 a CHARLES SALLOWEEE 
ee eee eR a ee WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
WILLIAM NICHOLSON, Jr., Historical sketch and catalogue of all the officers 
STOCK BROKER | and students, from its opening until the present 
: | time. 
133 Sourn Tatep Srreeert. Price $1.75. By mail, post-paid $2.00. 
Orders for making or changing investments colici- | “ae JACOB SMEDLEY, 304 Arch Street, . 
ted. Information given without charge. Call or a 2m 
address by letter as above. im 
: CRAFT & JESSUP, 
ART ENTERTAINMENTS. (Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
With the Stereo-Panopticon, for the benefit of 905 Manger Sraget, Puirapstrmia. 
Churches, Sunday Schools, &c., &c. Send for cir- House Furnishing Goods, Qutlery, Walnut brack- 
culars giving terms, etc. , 8, Lamps and Lump Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, t 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES TO BIRR. Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. ; 
Magic Lanterns of all kinds for sale. Priced cata- ' ee ' 
logues sent ov receipt of stamp. See 66 ae. é 3 
W. MITCHKLL McALLISTER, LYDIA A. MURPHY a 
1314 Chestnut Street, Phila. | Having removed from No. 716 Spring Garden Street d 
‘te No. 637 Franklin Street, where she expects to \ ¢ 
; continue her business of 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 
She hopes that her friends and customers will 
continue to favor her with their patronage. 
aon euins Gusniit evden, SAMUEL W. LEINAU, | | 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
RICHAKDS & SHOURDGS, No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDBBR, ly Below Chestaut, Philadelphia. 7 
No. 1125 Suearr ALLEY, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. > » 
BICHARDS, THOMPSON 
Be. ies Wood st. No. dat Cherry Bt ASHIO NSA 4 
7 ———_—— 446ClLAts VV auteci., 
FURNITURE. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Established twenty-five years by DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., nN. Y. 
Design Mh as say wir in fine Walaw Cc ET GS. 
er, ufacturer an ut % id IN 
and Vottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk May ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
tresses. : 
No. 5236 Oattowsu. Srasst, Pama. Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o, 
BENJAMIN CREEN 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. m29ps28 33 North nd Bt > 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore-} ——_ EE Second St , Philada, 
man for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed YOUNG FRIEND, experienced in housekeeping, 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ wishes a situation as housekeeper or assistant » 


in a family. Address kL. B,, 
Smyrna, Lancaster Oo,, Pa. ‘ 
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